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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY IN THE CITY GHETTO FORMS A 
COMPLICATED CHAIN OF DISCRIMINATION AND LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WHICH ALL AMERICANS PAY. COSTS ARE INCURRED FROM POOR 
EDUCATION* UNEMPLOYMENT * WASTE OF INDIVIDUAL TALENT* RISING 
CRIME RATES* MILITARY SERVICE REJECTION RATES* AND OTHER 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. THE EDUCATION LINK IN THIS CHAIN IS THE 
SEGREGATED* INFERIOR SCHOOL. RECENT EFFORTS AIMED AT 
IMPROVING GHETTO SCHOOLS INCLUDE TITLE I OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT AND THE NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS. 

AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL* THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION HAS BEEN 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ABOUT 100 PROGRAMS. MEASURES FOR IMPROVING 
THE GHETTO SCHOOL AT THE LOCAL LEVEL SHOULD INCLUDE INCREASED 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT AND SPECIAL SERVICES SUCH AS COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE* SMALL CLASSES, REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION* AND MEDICAL 
AID. THE OPPORTUNITY FOR AND EXPECTATION OF PERFORMANCE BY 
OISAOVANTAGED CHILDREN MUST BE CREATED TO FACILITATE THIS 
GOAL* AND CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS MUST ADOPT POLICIES THAT WILL 
GUARANTEE THE ASSIGNMENT OF EXPERIENCED AND SPECIALLY TRAINED 
TEACHERS TO GHETTO SCHOOLS. A MORE DRASTIC MEASURE WHICH WILL 
BE NEEDED IS THE ALTERATION OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
BOUNDARIES. RACIAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC SEGREGATION COULD THEN 
BE BROKEN BY THE CHOICE OF NEW SCHOOL SITES AND BY THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRALIZED SCHOOL COMPLEXES. THIS PAPER WAS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE ANNUAL CIVIL ASSEMBLY OF THE CITY CLUB 
OF CHICAGO* CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION* CHICAGO* ILLINOIS, MAY 
13* 1966. (MM) 
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In a city knoifs iihy. Wltbln Its few square miles of glass, steel, and 
concrete are concentrated the greatest works of commerce, art^ govenuMnt, 
and entertainment* Its boundaries — particularly in the case of the 
American city, with its roots in a hundred different Nations — eneirela 



Bach of these facets of a city offers its own lesson* But the 
kind of lesson you learn depends on where in the classroom you sit* 

To some of us, the metropolis represents excitement, a sense .of 
being where the action is* The mingled majesty and mystery to be found 
in a view of the East River, of Capitol mil, of Mehigan Avenue of the 
Golden Gate remind us that despite the normal quotient of tedium and 
trial in each of our lives, life in am urbaui setting can be exciting* 

I 

But the metropolis teaches a different lesson to those who sit in 
the back of the room. Removed from the scenes of splendor, excitement, ' 
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The city is a teacher, Plutarch said, and everyone who has lived 



the cultures of an astonishing variety of national, religious, and ethnic 



groups. 




great Amerlem aueeeas atopy ... the atopy that deaerlbea how 

geaeratlona of Iriah, of Itallana, of demaiia am Polea lahered, prayed, 

foujjit, am hoped until they eaeaped from the lialgranta' ^ettoea to a 
more generoua life. 

It la In one way aiuprlalng that %e taerleana In today'a ^ttoea 

have not eoapleted the trip to Hllmette Soutit Shore, LaCrange op ime 

Shore Drive. Pop they applved in the United Statea deeadea before ma^ 

of the other new Aoerleana who have alnee been naturallaed by our melting 
pot* 

1 refer, of course, to the American Negro. He was poor. Ignorant, 
am without hope 200 yeara ago. ^ modem Amerlem atandarda, hb remalna 
poor. Ignorant, am without hope today. «a waa a alave In the South 200 

years ago; am he remalna a alave to unenplc^nt, to poverty, am to 
despalp In the Berth today. 

I have not came to preaeh a aermen, for aermona have proven notorl. 
oualy Ineffective In bringing about major changea in aoelety. in any caae, 
1 think we muat concede that the moat effective atatements on civil rlghta 
in our time have not been made from pulplta, but In the atreeta of 
Montgomery md Selma, Watta am a dozen ether cltlea leaa eelabrated in 
headlinea but equally effeetlve aa object leaaons. 

I have come, rather, to dlacuaa the educatlonail aapect of the 
poverty that flourlahea In the Inner city; to point out tiiat no matter Where 
you alt In the city 'a claaaroem, you pay Ihe tuition for the klm of 
education It dlqienaee ... am whether that education la good or bad, Ita 
coat la very hlcJi; and finally, to dlacuaa acme meaaurea for laproving 
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edueation In the city fl^etto^ ifhethtr Iti realdeati be whit# paujpere or 
Negro pauper 

In hie meeeac^ to the Congrtfa urgiag ■tronger civil righte logif. 
lation^ President Johnson pointed out that though segregation trafce s 
several forms, It nevertheless conq^rlses a soelologlcal unity* He said: 
self-evident that the problems ue M?e struggling wl^ 
form a coDqpllcated chain of discrimination and lost opportunitlee. Biploy- 
'ment is often dependent on education, education on neighborhood schools 
and housing, housing on Income, and Income on employment* We have learned 
^by now the folly of looking for any crucial link In the chain that binds 
the fi^etto* All the links — poverty, lack of education, underegployMnt, 
and now discrimination in housing — must be attacked together*" 

I sus^et that most white people feeil a generalized syipat^. with 
the Negro In his struggle for equality* They msy object to sow wthods 
used by the civil righto groiq^s, and even favorably disposed Whites prCb- 

ably believe — after sane qpeetaculid* Inelhent — that the Nhpro Is trying 
to go too far, too fast* 

But I suggest that It Is a good deal easier to counsel restraint In 
the attainment of a goal when you have alrekdy achieved that goal yourself . 
Mcreover, I believe, every white man has a stake in seeing to It that the 
Negro progresses Just as far as he can. Just as fast as he can* For, leaving 
entirely aside the moral Issue and restricting ^self to prsiwtlc natters, 

1 would argue that our ei^erlenee has shown that every one of us pays in a 
number of ways to maintain the Negro In bis. subordinate position* 
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Secretary of Labor Willard Wlrtz has estimated that every drop-out 
costs the Nation about $1,000 a year While he is uneii5)loyed. To this 
expense must be added the waste of Individual talent tc the Nation, and 
the loss of personal income to the individual. We pay for poor education 
and for poverty in other ways: in crime rates, in military service re- 

, faction rates, in social problems springing as much from lack of dlgirf.ty, 
lack of hope, and lack oi possibilities for family life as from the flawed 
human nature idiich we all share. 

! And such expenses of spirit and matter diminish, finally, the 

quality of all our lives as citizens of a city ... a modern city, more- 

» 

over, Tdiose boundaries do not stop at the red lines on the maps. Delin- 
quency draws no lines at Howard Street. The North Shore pays rent on the 
South Side slums; like it or not, we all help maintain the chain of 
poverty that binds the ghetto. 

The education Hide in this chain of social slavery is the segregated, 

T a 

inferior ghetto school. 

, What are some of the characteristics of the ghetto school? Why Is 

1-t failing in its mission to shape free, responsible, capable acUiXts f ^om 

# 

c|iildreii who have the normal statistical potential for brilliance, medl- 
ocrlty, and failure? 

^ , . 

I First, the ghetto school is underfinanced. Contrary to our American 
oversimplification, the public schools are not free. They are paid for 
with taxes; they depend flwt of all on the incomes of the community's 
adults. * • . 

» 
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The ghetto eonounity simply does havo the funds to sigpiport 
schools as educators know they should be eupported* Zt Is for this 
reason that cities need special financial assistance from the S^ate tax« 
ing power and from the Federal Government* 

Further, the children who attend ghetto schools walk in the door 
suffering from handicaps that do not hinder their counterparts in sub« 
urban schools* Obey come from homes in idilch their parents read little 
and write less* Although nuuiy of them sh^e the universal eultwe pro- 
vlded by TV, there is more than a little q^estlon of its value, both in 
content and stimulation* 

The educator's jargon for these children is "disadvantaged*” The 

t 

term means that they will start slower than children from middle-class 

homes and that they will not run as fast* Zt implies that they will in 

* 

all likelihood, not pursue their educational joturney as fur, unless they 

* • 

receive special help* 

Third, the ghetto schools usually have the least experienced 
teachers; other things being equal, one's teaching, like one's tennis or 
golf or five-card stud, improves as you do more of it* 

The reason for this situation is net necessarily planned discrimina- 
tion by the school board* Often it is sii^ly understandable human 
preference* As a teacher gains tenure through years of service, he fre- 
quently gains ^e right to ask for another assignment* And it is entirely 
to be expected that a teacher with this dhoiee would want to serve in the 
more attractive neighborhoods* Hence year i^er year, the ghetto schools 
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mult replace vaeaaclee on their staff e vlth brand-new graduates from the 
schools of education. It Is fortunate Indeed that a hard core of able* 
experienced teachers have made these schools their life work. We need 
more of them. 

Finally! It Is characteristic of the ghetto school that it has 
little cODumnlty understanding or support. Why should parents — many of 
Whom are themselves undereducated or even illiterate — understand what 
their sons and daughters do every day from nine to three? They are incapable 
of Judging the quality of the education their children receive, even If 
they are Interested in doing so. How can they frame their questions, how 
can they articulate their hopes and doubts? 

They cannot, and the ghetto school continues to limp along without 
the material and spiritual support that has made some suburban Chicago 
schools the finest In the Nation. 

Why? Is It because the children Who attend New Trier township hl(^ 
school are natural geniuses, the happy product of superior genes? 

Not at all. It Is because they attend a school In a community where 
adults care about education, and where adults pay for education. And mean- 
while, twenty ndles to the south, the children of poor whites and poor 
Negroes In the Inner-city schools are being trained for lives of dependency 
because they did not exercise better Judgment in their choice of parents. 

One of the finest treatments I have seen of the problems of the 
ghetto school appeared In the May 7 issue of the Hew Yirker magazine. 



The article was mainly an extended Interview with Dr. Elliott Shapiro, 



principal of a pubUe aebool In eantral Hirlem* Hart it one of the 
thlnga Pr. Shapiro had to say about the relation between a ehlld*i innate 
ability, hie aeadenic perfomance, and hla hooe environment i 

**• • • It is after the first grade that the great disparities 
between our children and the children of the middle class 
start lowing up* As our children grow older, their lives 
get worse and, simultaneously, their responsibilities increase* 
They have more younger brothers and sisters to take care of, 
and their mothers are forced to become more distant as their 
problems increase* In the fifth and sixth grades, there are' 
more children of broken families than l^re are in kindergarten 
and the first grade* It gets harder and harder for the fathers 
to find eaqployment that ^11 bring in enou|(h money and will also 
keep '^eir egos intact* And precisely because the fathers ^ 
have self •respect, they begin to disappear* 1 remember that 
during the Dspression, a lot of us didn't know What to do with 
oin^selves* The Negro male in a neighborhood like this is in a 
permanent depression, much worse than anything we went through 
in the nineteen-thirties*'' 

What can be done about the ghetto schools ? 

The Congress of the United States has already made a major start* 
In the last three years alone, it has passed 24 pieces of legislation 
touching every, aspect of education from pre-kindergarten to post-graduate* 
One of the most inpressive is the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 196^* Title I of that Act is aimed i^cifically at schools in 
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loir.liieene knu, irtiathtr la th« elty » rural dlatrleta. It ri mpa • 
bUlloB dollars a you late special edueatleaal pregraas for the 
el>lM»oa of poverty, it reeegBltes «hat school adodalstrators have 
alu^ Imewa: povarty aad Igaoraaeo go together. And It Is 
thea the resources to break up that sad asseclatlea. 

Closely allied la Qdrlt to Title I Is a pro^ that ee are just 
aou gettlag off the grouad - the Natloaal Tea(^r Corps. Jhls Corps 
wlU be eoqposed of teaas of yeuag teaeher-latems led by es^erieaeed, 
e^eer teaehers. At the lavltatloa of local s<Aeol systoaa, aad uadw 
the supervislea of local scboca bovds. they ulU brlag their dedleatloa, 
taieat, aad aplrlt Into claswreeas that can nou affwd precious little 
of say Of those cognodltlos. At the end of their servlee la «ie 
Corps they tdll be ready for emers aaeag dmdren of ^ poor. 

AU la all, the U,S, Offlee of IdueatloB la re«ponslblo for eb fm t 
100 najor programs. But not aU the edueatloa news Is 
WaChlagtoa; '^re are laadAle adiraaees at local level. 

Chicago deserves treneadous credit for absorbing a ^at lansl^atlcB 
of undereducated aad reUtlvely uaenployMils aeueoners. I understand that 
the elty has ulthln It more Mississippi Begroes than MLsslsslppl does, me 
cltgr well have been stunned by the enormous tasks of housing and odu. 
eating poor whites aad Hsgroes from the South wlthait the tax ^-« ft ss 
cftuted by the exodue of middle eleee whltee. 

But Chleego's effort! to eerve the ehildren idio ere herder to 
serve - and Indeed the efforts of other cities la similar elreumstancea — 
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nty veil be futile uxaeee every citizen accepts this problem as his own 
• • • especially those citizens who, like the menibers of this group, 
are In a position to do something about it. 

What can you and your city do about it? 

must recognize that the ghetto school needs not Just as 
much financial support as the suburban school, but much more. We must 
realize that it must provide special services that were considered edu- 
cational frills Just five years ago ... such services as counseling and 
guidance; small classes; remedial instruction; the latest teaching methods 
and equipment; psychological, medical, and dental aid. 

We must change inner-city schools from nine-to-three-o 'clock 
citadels Where all human life vai^shes with the dismissal bell, into 
hifi^ly visible neighborhood resources that teach parents as weU as 
ehildren. The inner-city school must create community where there is no 
other focal point for a coimnon life and shared interests. We must staff 
our ghetto schools so that they can remain open from iwomlng to late 

evening, offering adult instruction in everything from reading to making 
the most of the shopping dollar. 

And in this newly involved institution, we must above adl create 
the opportunity for, and the eagpectation of, performance by the ehildren 
of the poor. Cultural disadvantage need not foreshadow poor academic 
achievement, as Operation Headstart demonstrated. Children sense a 
school’s lower eaqpectatlons and grow to demand less of themselves because 
the school demands so little of them. Schools are not eustodlal. 

Children are there to learn, not Just to be kept off the streets. 
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KiU Utarn ^it If thty tye tMigit hy ipteli^ tyninii 
teftehtri* BtyenA taqpresfing cn^ natlonid neisd for nore te»ehtr8 of 
every deecrlption, we hove done little to focni mm e kind of teener 
preperetloB iMeh !■ necessary to serve ^e cMldren of the poor, in 

V ,1 

general^ oin? colleges lu^versitles tri4n teachers for ideal class^ 
roons^ and al^ou^ the classrooms in the sliims may he in cases 
excellent in their buildings and equipment^ their human environment 
cries out for special attention of every kind. 

A share of the guilt for this irrelevant teacher education must 
be borne by the profession itself. Somehow the idea of service to those 
Vh© need it most has been obscin^ed by the drive for better teaching 
salaries and conditions. 

Further 9 city school systems must adopt assignment policies thit 

• * ( 

will guarantee slum schools their share of eaof^erieneedf able teachers. 

We must counteract the tendency of eaq^rtenced teachers to ehoosb more 
pleasant schools as soon as their years of service entitle them to traniii 
for. We must also Change the policies of schools and teacher orgoniaations 
which tend to confront the slum child with the iBeao^rieneed^ uncerMlLeated 
and inpermanent teacher. 

In addition to more and better teachers, slum schools need volun- 
teers and paid teacher- aides to supplement the work of the fully trafned 
teacher. Added personal attention from adults who really care about ^e 
child can do as much as May other service, to lift the potentialities of 
the children of the poor. 
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Hitst ipe some of the Im^ate that can be tikea ta 

¥ 

the khetto ■ehool* But Z believe that nere Hattie Matufae ifill be flied* 
ed over the long run* 

For exenpley traditional aehool diatriet boundariea often aerve 
edueation badly and may have to be changed* Ifew York and Ifeir Jeraty 

f 

aurrendered State prerogativea to form the Fort of New York Authori^ 
in the intereat of improved tranaportatlon* If we can eon- 

eeaaiona for tran^rtationj I auggeet that we can wVy them for edueation* 
We could, for exaiqple, alter political boundaries to bring the 
social, economic, and intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear on 
the problems of the city schools* Building programs for the future could 
be planned so that new schools break up, rather than continue, aecpegation 
of both the racial and economic sort* ^e ^fice of Education will pro- 

I 

vide Federal planning funds for such efforts ri^d^t now * * * and, if Z 
have my way, Idte Office id.ll provide construction fuMs before long* 

We have recently been considering financial support for a eoapro- 
hensive study of a system of educational parks to be established i^thin 
the inner city* We vlsu^ze each of these centralized school coiq^lexes 
as educational centers that would provide classes ranging from pre- 
kindergarten through junior college* * 

And we are particularly interested in finding one or two great 
American cities that are adventurous enough to join us in planning the 
educational park of the future* fhese entities will house 20,000 or 
more pupils, and will cut across all geographic, econoinic, and social 
boundaries to draw students* While such a park would deny the neighborhood 
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icihoolf it nould vitalltyf tht imaglBstipiij and tfaa 

euitiupal t^t mry viforout city tJcwvilLificc. Studcata in iuth 
A faeili'^ nould attend a genuine city •dbooi in the deepeet aenM 
• • • rather then geing to idhool in one eeetien of the city which la 
untouched hy the broader ii^uencea of metropolitan life aa a whole* 
Altering political boundaries or consolidating the educational 
♦ facilities of a large city would Involve major organisational changes 
. . • major educational surgery. But I believe that major surgery is 
req^ed if we »e to liberate the children of the slums. 

To reach that goal^ we will require money; but money is not enough. 
We idll need teadhers; but teachers «re not enough. We will need research, 
and educational research is already living us new teaching techniques, 
new methods of eValuatlng academic progress, and a host of additional 
helps to educate the slum child. But research is not enouah* 

What is enouidi? 

Perhaps the ansmr to that question will emerge only when every 
American recognises that educating the slum child as a way of breaking the 
chain of poverty is in his- own immediate, direct interest. For this is 
one of the lessons that your city and all the cities of the united States 
teach: that, as John Bonne said, no man is an Island . . . that his well- 
being, his safety, the very quality of his life and that of his chiltoen 
are bcmid up the lives of countless other men whom he will never 
know and may never sCe. 
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Th0 cttiy If Indffd f fad it htt bffn t# Adldii§ ut that 

tht ghftto fthpoa. ptzpftuatff a pofirty^ aa lajuttieaf aad a jiiikBiia 

' » 

that daily ffsps idil ouip livaa* ^ 

It If tiaa at laamd our Uffon M put It to uft. 
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